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Marsh Hawk 
mobbed by 
Red-wings 


Kingbird 

overtakes 

a Robin 
in fair 
flight 


Black Duck 


A large party of us went to Ball’s Hill this morning 
and spent the day there, dining in the cabin, I was too 
busily occupied to see much of the birds, but I noted a fine 
adult male Marsh Hawk early in the afternoon. He attempted 
to beat the meadow opposite Ball’s Hill but the Red-wings 
turned out in force and quickly drove him fofi|m their domain 
and out over the woods to the South. I was surprised at the 
burst of speed which he essayed to escape from these 
tormentors. 

Once in 1890 and again in Connecticut last month I 
saw a Kingbird pursue and overtake a Chimney Swift. Less 
remarkable but yet well worth noting was the pursuit of a 
Robin by a Kingbird this evening. I was paddling in towards 
our landing when the Robin came dashing through the big 
white willow and made for the further side of the river. 

The Kingbird was at least twenty feet in the rear at first, 
but although the Robin did his best he was overtaken before 
he reached the middle of the stream and suffered a severe 
pummeling before he co\ild gain the trees on the further 
bank. The Kingbird, in fact, dealt him a dozen or more 
blows on the back of the head, the poor Robin squealing the 
while as if he were in the clutches of a Hawk. Whether or 
no the Robin had done anything to merit this chastisement, 

I had no means of ascertaining. It is evident that the 
Kingbird can, upon occasion, fly more swiftly than any other 
of our small laud birds. 

^Started a Duck which I took to be Anas obscure L CiAn <JL, % 
from under the maples opposite Holden’s Hill. 
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Warbling 

Vireo 

Orioles 


Grosbeaks 


Chimney 

Swifts 



Robins, Song Sparrows, Chippies, and Yellow Warblers 
singing this morning, the last-named rather feebly and list¬ 
lessly. 

After a profound silence of two days — due, per¬ 
haps to the weather which has been windy and more or less 
cloudy — our Warbling Yireo was once more in full song 
this morning — from sunrise to about 10 A. M. 

I have not heard an Oriole sing since the 7th, 
but the birds are about the house in the elms and orchard 
at all hours. I see them usually in little family parties 
composed of the old female and her young which are now 
fully grown and strong on wing but still addicted to 
uttering the monotonous here- we- are call. The old males 
are seldom with their families and I see little of them. 

Broods of young Grosbeaks also visit the elms and 
orchard daily. The young have a call which closely 
resembles the sad, autumnal plaint of the Bluebird. A 
loud, explosive cry, not unlike that of a Downy Wood¬ 
pecker anxious about her young, is also frequently given, 
by the adult female Grosbeak,as nearly as I can ascertain. 

A little before sunset this evening I saw a flock 
of fifteen Chimney Swifts flying in a large circle over the 
Derbys 1 house, acting precisely as if they were preparaing 
to descend into one of the chimneys to roost. Unfortunately, 
I was unable to watch them for more than a minute or less, 
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during which time they kept flying around and around. When 
I came out of our house a little later, they had all dis¬ 
appeared. 

At frequent intervals last night between 9 and 11 P. M, 
I heard Swifts "rumbling" in our chimney. What can they 
have been doing? The rumbling frequently occurred repeatedly 
at short intervals — certainly not over hald a minute — 
thus leading me to conclude that they were not passing out 
of and into the chimney but merely hovering — or something 
of the kind — within it. Can they have been teaching 
their young to fly? The night was dark and clear. I also 
heard this rumbling at various times through the day. 

After tea I took my usual walk. There was a 
superb sunset but I missed the best of it by turning into 
Derby’s Lane and keeping on up the Da.msdale to Pratt’s 
Nursery and beyond. The evening was still and comparatively 
cool after the terrible sultry heat of the day. Birds of 
certain species were singing as freely as in June. Thus 
I heard several Robins, a Wood Thrush, two Cat Birds, 
three Oven Birds (all gave the flight song) a Mniotilta 
(midsummer warble), a Black-throated Green Warbler, three 
Towhees, two Indigo Birds, several Song Sparrows, two 
Grass Finches, a Field Sparrow, three Chippies, a Maryland 
Yellow-throat, a Quail and (after twilight set in) a 
Whippoorwill. This is about the height of the firefly 
season. They light the meadows these warm evenings with a 
myriad dancing fairy torches. 
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rdstarts 


A cherry tree with ripe fruit near the Buttricks* 
house attracts great numbers of birds. Stopping under it 
this afternoon and looking up for a moment, I saw two Robins, 
a Crow Blackbird, a Grosbeak, six Baltimore Orioles and 
several House Sparrows, all eating the cherries. Most of 
the Orioles were young birds. They and the Sparrow pecked 
at the cherries; the Robins ate them whole. The Blackbird 
appealed to be suffering from the heat for it kept its bill 
open and panted visibly. 

At 3 P. M. I started for Ball’s Hill in the open canoe. 
There was a light head wind so I had to paddle down. Robins, 
Song Sparrows and a few other common birds were singing in 
spite of the intense heat. A Crow Blackbird flew across the 
river with something in its bill which looked like a Snake. , 
of sis or eight inches in length. It dropped it among some 
newly mown hay but,on landing and going to the spot, I could 
find nothing. 

Landing at the cabin I walked around and over Ball’s 
Hill. The blueberries are ripening and the swamp was alive 
with birds, chiefly Cat Birds, Thrashers and Song Sparrows. 

A Cat Bird, Pine Warbler and Song Sparrow were singing. 

Near the middle of the sw r amp I came upon a family 
party of Redstarts consisting of both old birds and at least 
three young. The old male was in fine black and orange 
plumage. 











Roosts 

of 

Red-wings 




pdcock 


The shower confined me to the cabin for more than 
an hour which I spent in getting and disposing of tea. When 
the rain ceased, twilight was falling. A Veery, Robin, 

Song Sparrow and Black-throated Green Warbler sang near the 

cabin, a Tanager a.cross the river, several Swamp Sparrows 

) 

in the marshes. 

As I passed Mrs. Barrett’s meadoY* several Red-wings 
were singing in the rank Phalaris grass (canary grass J 
where they were in the habit of roosting last year. Paddling 
close in to shore, I struck the water with the flat of my 
paddle when fully 100 Red-wings rose and flew off,about half 
going down, the remaining half up river. Most of them 
appeared to be females and young. At the Holt, a little later, 
I started at least 200, all of which flew back towards 
Ball’s Hill. It is probable that the 50 or so which went 
off to the westward from the Barrett meadow alighted at 
the Holt but even in that case there must have been thrice 
the number already settled at the latter place when 
they reached it, and as I saw no birds coming in to either 
roost it is probable that they are both frequented nightly 
by separate bodies of birds. They 3.re about 400 yards 
apart in an air line. 

As I was rounding the turn opposite Holden's Hill, 
a very large Woodcock rose from the muddy margin under the 
maples and crossing the river disappeared in the gloom of 
the woods beyond. A little later as I was approaching the 
Holt what was doubtless the same bird passed me, flying low 
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Bridge 


and silently up river. When it rose the first time it 
whistled slightly, not in the usual manner but more like a 
Duck, the whistle being very faint. 

Soon after the Red-wings had been driven away from 
the roost on the Barrett meadow, in fact before they had 
quite disappeared in the gloom, a flock of twenty Barn 
Swallows came dashing past, flying low over the water, 
doubling and twisting like so many Snipe and making a great 
outcry as if alarmed or excited. After whirling about for 
several moments,they swept in over the meadow and apparently 
alighted in the Phalaris [Canary grassJ at the very spot 

which the Blackbirdfihad evacuated. I say apparently, 
because I did not actually see any of the birds alight 
but merely lost sight of them at this point and failed to 
see them reappear against the sky or over the water lovter 
down river. On several occasions last year I saw Swallows 
flying about this Blackbird roost at evening and once or 
twirice was nearly sure that they alighted in the Phalaris 
although I never could settle the point definitely. __ 

Repeatedly last summer I noticed that the swarms 
of mosquitos which frequently followed me up river at 
evening invariably left me at Flint*s Bridge. This evening 
I tested the question with some care. A large number of 
the little wretches had followed me closely all the way 
from the cabin. So long as I paddled at top speed they 
did not annoy me much but I could hear them humming in 
my wake. When I stopped, they would close in around my 













head by dozens. I stopped within a few yards of the bridge 
and found that the whole pack were in close attendance. 

I then paddled slowly in under one of the arches and waited 
there for ten minutes or more. During this time I did not 
see nor hear a single mosquito l 
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Despite the hot sun there was a quality in the air 
like September and the morning and evening were decidedly 
fresh and cool. The air, also, was very dry and almost 
prefectly free from haze. These conditions seemed to 
please and excite the birds for such species as have not 
become wholly silent sang freely during most of the day. 

Early this morning and again at evening the 
singing seemed aKs^Lpt as vigorous and general as in early 
June, but analysis showed that it proceeded almost wholly 
from the Robins, Sparrows, Vireos and Blackbirds, the 
Warblers being reoresented only by two Dendroeca a estiva 

Hf 


J , who warbled listlessly a few times, 


and by two Pine Warblers which were singing freely at sun¬ 
set. The Bobolinks, Orioles, Least Flycatchers, Phoebes, 
Bluebirds and Wilson 1 s Thrushes were wholly silent and I 
heard only one Cat Bird along a stretch of four miles of 
river. The Brown Thrasher has been silent ever since 
the month came in and I have heard the Nashville Warbler 

but once. Robins, Wood Thrushes, Song and Swamp Sparrows, 

Li/ 5^-3 ! 

Towhees, Grass Finches, Yellow-winged Sparrows, Indigo 
Birds, Meadow Larks, Redwings, and Quail are the most 
prominent and persistent songsters now. The Red-eyed 
Vireos are equally vociferous but the Warbling and Yellow- 
throated Vireos sing only a little at morning and evening. 
Chippies and Field Sparrows are still singing but not at 
all freely. The Red-wings have fallen off very decidedly 






during the past, week, hut to-day I heard nearly as many as 



To Fairhaven 


West and 
eggs of 
Short-tilled 

Marsh Wren 


in June. 

Of Batra.chians, the Bull and Green Frogs are the 

only species still in song and neither shows as yet any 

signs of abating. The Tree Toads ceased a week or more ago. 

At 3 P. M. I started up river in the open canoe. 

There was ..practically no wind and I paddled as far as 

Clamshell Hill where a faint breath tempted me to hoist the 

brisk 

sail. By degrees the breath freshened to a/breeze and I 
sailed all the way to Fairhaven. 

In the little meadow just above Heath’s Bridge I 
heard a Short-billed Marsh Wren singing on the 14th. He was 
there again to-day and as I had taken my rubber boots I 
decided to look for a nest. But first I ran the canoe 
into a little creek and with my head just above the bank 


watched the meadow awhile. 


Of' 




Presently a Wren, the male, I thought, appeared 
flying low over the grass and,hovering a moment above the 
grans,dropped out of sight. After a moment he reappeared 
and flew away to some distance when the song began again. 
Within five minutes he flew back to the same spot and 
again disappeared in the grass for a moment, then flew away 
again and I again heard the song, 50 yards or more distant. 
(I was not able to trace the flight of the bird with suf¬ 
ficient accuracy to make sure that it was the same which I 
heard singing but I believe thst such was the case). 









I had marked the spot carefully and now went to it. 
When I was within about 20 feet, my eye was attracted by a 
tangle of grasses which had been bent down and intertwined 
leaving a slight open apace above. To my delight these 
intertwined grass blades concealed a nest which contained 
four fresh eggs. The entrance hole was of nearly double 
the usual size but well concealed by the grasses woven 
above and around it. From every side the nest presented the 
appearance of a green tangle of fine grass. It was about 
15 inches above the ground. The grass was of the short, 
wiry kind known as cut grass. (Carex monile. Vide 1. Deane) 
During his trips to the nest the bird, as far as I could 
see, had nothing in his bill. I left the nest unmolested 
in the hope that more eggs would be laid. (There ?;ere six 
on the 22nd and no more on the 23rd, when I took the nest). 

After reaching Fairhaven and sailing back and 
for 

forth/half-an-hour, listening to the birds that were singing 
about its shores, I landed and walked past Staples’s camp 
up the wood path to the oak openings where the Hermit 
Thrushes used to breed, I fully expected to hear one or 
more singing for the sun was low down in the West and there 
was little wind but the notes of a Red-eyed Vireo and the 
distant whistle of a Quail were all the bird sounds that 
came to my straining ears. The deer flies were simply 
maddening in their attentions as I strolled slowly along 
this wood path and there were many mosquitos, also. 



Swallow 


Shortly after sunset I saw a large flock of Swallows 


roost 



R obin roost 



going to roost in an extensive thicket of button bushes 
just below Heath’s Bridge. There were fully fifty birds, 
the majority Barn Swallows with perhaps a dozen White-bellies 
and four of five Bank Swallows. They alighted first on the 
tops of the bushes and gradually worked their way downward 
and under the foliage by fluttering from twig to twig a 
few inches at a time. Sometimes a dozen were beating their 
wings noisily among the leaves at once and there was much 
twittering and chattering and petty little bickerings for 
the best places. All the while a goodly number of birds 
were flying about over the river feeding, but one by one 
they joined the throng among the bushes and,when I left, 
all had alighted while all but two or three had worked 
down out of sight. At first dozens of brick red and snowy 
white breasts gleamed in the strong light from the west 
but now there was nothing to be seen but the masses of 
dark foliage beneath which the host were safely sheltered. 
During the whole time there were no feints, no sudden 
inrush, and no panicy departures, such as I have noted on 
former occasions. 

As I passed the meadow above the French farm I saw 
a few Robins coming from the westward and pitching down 
into the maple woods. There was a roost in these woods last 
year and I do not doubt that these birds were assembling 
at the same place to spend the night, but I did not see 
above a dozen in all. 








It was a great relief to escape them by returning 
to the river and pushing out into open water. I took my 
evening lunch off Martha’s Point, floating idly in the canoe 
in midstream. The sun has set and the evening was calm 
and very beautiful. I could hear Red-eyed Vireos, Towhees, 
Song and Swamp Sparrows, Robins, Red-wings, etc. singing 
on every side. Swallows were flying up river in small 
flocks, occasionally descending to the river to drink, dozens 
striking the surface in quick succession. At a distance 
when I could see only the plashes and dimples, the birds 
being invisible against a dark background of woods, it looked 
as if a school of small fishes were sporting and leaping. 

I paddled all the way home, reaching the Buttricks* 
just as the last rosy gleams of sunset were fading in the 
western sky. 

I heard no less than four Quail whistling bob-white 
this afternoon, one near Clamshell Hill, one at the Cliffs, 
one at Martha's Point, and the fourth beyond Conantum. 

At least two of this number could not have been counted 
by me on the 14th. Hence there are at least six birds 
whistling this season between Clamshell and Pantry Brook. 

I have heard none along the Estabrook Road and none this 
month "down river". 







Dragon 

Flies 



Screech 

Owl 


This is the height of the Dragon Fly season. The 
variety of species and the number of individuals to be 
seen during an afternoon paddle of a few miles on the 
river are simply incredible. In places to-day there were 
thousands in sight at once, most of them the graceful, 
brilliant little 

At about 10 o’clock this evening as I was sitting in 
the house writing, I heard through the open window in the 
direction of the Manse what I took at first to be a Cuckoo, 
but on going to the window and putting out my head I got 
the sound more plainly a second time and at once recognized 
the fact that it was something quite new to me. There were 
five cooing notes given more rapidly than those of a 
Cuckoo but slower than tnose of a Screech Owl andaLl on the 
same key. The tone, however, resembled that of the Owl 

j__ *-■> 

when cooing and I suspect that Megascops tr 

was really the author of the sound which was repeated six or 
eight times in all, at short intervals. If it really was 
a Screech Owl, it is the first that I have heard in 
Concord this year . I fear the long, hard winter destroyed 
most of these interesting and useful birds. 
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Up river with W. Deane in the forenoon, rowing to 

Clamshell Hill and sailing thence to Fairhaven, stopping 

"by the way to visit the Marsh Wren 1 s nest nes.r Heath* s 

Cistothorus 

Bridge. The number of eggs had not been added to since 

yesterday, so I assumed that the set was complete and took 

stellaris 

• 

both eggs and nest. The male was singing about sixty yards 

away when we landed. We walked directly to the nest and 

stood within three or four geet of it for a minute or more, 

darted 

talking. Then I stopped to look in, when the female started 

out of the entrance hole and dropping to, or nearly to the 

ground, made off through the graas, probably springing 

from stem to stem but keeping so well concealed that I 

could not see her. The trembling of the stems served to 

trace her route and progress pretty accurately, however. 

After she had gone a few yards, I rushed after her, 

when she flushed and flew off slowly and heavily. The 
Bowles y&T others have never started a bird from the nest 
but in this instance I probably surprised the bird by 

approaching swiftly and silently along the path Mch I had 

made during former visits. She came about as we were 

oackine the eggs and uttered her scolding churr but did 

not again show herself. Yesterday while I was at the nest 

she kept flying from place to place in the grass near me, 

carrying in her bill something white or whitish about half 

the size of one of her own eggs. The female of the nest 








Cistothorus taken at Canton June 10th. also came about us with a similar 


el laris whitish object in her bill. At the time we supposed her 

to be feeding young, but I am very sure there were no young 
in this Heath Bridge meadow yesterday. 


It was perfectly easy to see the eggs in this nest — 


or at least most of them — by merely bending the nest over 
so that the sunlight could shine in. They looked very 
transparent and had a decided rosy tinge. I rolled them 
out of the nest just as I always roll out Long-bill* s eggs 
and with perfect success although Bowles considers it a 
dangerous experiment. The shells of the eggs, although 
thinner than those of the Long-bill*s,were decidedly thicker 
than the shell of a Warbler* s egg. They had a slight polish 
before they were blown. 



At Pantry Brook yesterday I noticed that each male 


Wren occupied or rather monopolized an area of several 
acres, no two male birds singing nearer each other than 
about 200 yards. Faxon thinks, and no doubt correctly, 
that the scarcity of birds in this meadow this season is 


due to ^thejfact that these meadows were entirely under water 


at about the time of their arrival, forcing them to choose 
breeding grounds elsewhere. This theory will also explain 
their total absence this season on the Great Meadows below 
Concord. 



A female Short-bill on Pantry Brook Meadow yesterday 


came very near me, hovering over the grass and dropping 





into it, uttering a scolding chur r r or sometimes a low 
chip or chup . I looked vainly for a nest but started 
two full-grown birds which I took to be young. The great 
difficulty is(to]hit upon the immediate vicinity of the 
nest in such a sea of grass. I found no decoy nests. 

After packing the Marsh Wren’s nest and eggs, we 
sailed to Fairhaven and then started back, rowing most of 
the way home. We saw no birds of any especial interest. 

In the afternoon I went by river to Ball’s Hill 
and beyond to Davis's Hill where I landed and spent half 
an hour examining the big trees,most of which show no 
marks of serious injury from the fire of last summer, A 
Wood Pewee and Pine Warbler were singing in these woods. 
The sun was setting when I reached the But tricks’. 
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I was restless during the night and awoke many 
times. At about 2 A. M. (I did not look at my watch) I was 
surprised to hear Chimney Swifts twittering outside the 
window. There seemed to be a good many of them and the 
sound of their voices indicated that they first circled 
about the house several times a.nd then went off towards 
the South. When I first heard the twittering there were 
also several birds making their peculiar rumbling in the 
chimney but this soon ceased and was not again repeated. 

The night was dark and still at the time, with rain 
falling gently and steadily. My impression is that these 
Swifts were starting on migration and that several birds 


roosting in our chimney emerged and joined the larger 
throng. 


Thoughts 

on 

Migration 



The chirping of Warblers passing overhead a few 
nights since (July 30th and August 2nd) has set me to 
thinking about migration. On talking with Faxon about the 
matter I find that he fully agrees with me in regard to 
the following pointst 

1. That the first southward nocturnal flights of 

small land birds -- especially of Warblers— start 
in the most southern localities where the species 
breed. Good evidence of this is the fact that 
many migrants occur on the Florida Keys at dates 
earlier than they are ever or often seen in 
Massachusetts. (Cf. Atkins’ and Scott’s papers 
and my collection). The reason is obvious: 
southern breeding birds nest earlier than those 
which breed further nofcth. 


2. That the first movements in any given locality are 
composed chiefly if not wholly of local birds, 
individuals as well as species. In Eastern 


















Thoughts 


on 


Migration 


Massachusetts there can be little doubt that the 
first small birds which we hear flying at night 
are Yellow Warblers, Black and White Creepers, 

Redstarts, Oven-birds, Nashville Warblers(?), etc.— 
species which rear but one brood and moult early . 
Evidence . At about the time' Warblers begin to 
be heard' in the sky at night the species just 
named — with a few others — begin to diminish 
in numbers and this diminution continues until 
the country is well-nigh drained of them. Some of 
them reappear (as species) later, more or less 
numerously, but in company with, or on the same 
dates as, allied species which breed only further 
northward. If the more northern breeding indi¬ 
viduals of our "summer residents" started first, 
many would tarry with us between stages and the 
numbers of our local birds be augmented for a 
time, which is never the case. 

3. That in spring the individuals which breed with 
us are the first to arrive, the more northern 
breeders arriving later and those going furthest 
north closing the spring flight of each species. 
Evidence . Faxon and I have both watched certain 
individuals which were among the first of their 
kind to arrive and which from some peculiarity 
of note or coloring or from marked attachment to 
a certain locality were easily recognizable and 
in repeated instances we have found that these 
early arrivals remained to breed at or near the 
pla.ce where they were first seen. 

4. That in most if not all genera of land birds, the 
species which breed furthest south are the first, 
and those which go furthest north the last, to 
arrive in spring. This rule is subject to but 
few exceptions. It is especially satisfactory 
in respect to the Thrushes, Warblers and Sparrows. 

(e.g. Turdus fusescens vs. Turdus alicia e 

trt*. JUiU- ; Siurus motacilia vs. « 

Seiurus noveboracensis r ; v)<JXC - - 

■ anamany others). 

5. Tha^,in most if not all of these genera, the 
species which breed only well to the northward 
of Massachusetts do not return in autumn until 
their nearest allies among our local breeding 
birds have departed. 
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To sum the matter briefly, migratory land birds — 
species or individuals or both — which breed the furthest 
south are the first to leave their winter quarters and to 
reach their summer homes. They are also the first to g’o 
South in autumn. The explanation is very simple, viz. the 
more southern breeding stations are ready for occupancy long 
before the more northern ones are freed from snow and ice, 
or at least are in condition to supply the requisite amount 
and kind of food on which the summer birds depend. Thus 
a Warbler or Sparrow which breeds in Virginia can safely 
take up its summer quarters there a month or more earlier 
than can another of the same species or habits at Anticosti 
or Labrador. And breeding so much the earlier of the two, 
it is rea.dy to take its young southward at a much earlier 
date in autumn. The logic of these conclusions is irresistible 
and all the available data relating to the dates of migra¬ 
tion in the South as compared with those recorded at more 
northern stations — Massachusetts, for example — attest 
the probable truth of the theory as a whole. 

The individuals of any particular species must, 
during the spring migration, continually pass and perhaps 
repass each other as the successive flights push northward 
over or by places which have already been populated by 
their summer birds. In autumn, on the other hand, the flights 
must follow one another at least until the confines of the 
winter habitat have been reached after which there may be 
more or less passing. 


n 







Close of the 
season 
of bird 

singing 


Barn 

Swallows 



I walked through Derby’s Lane this morning in the 
rain. It was good to hear the patter and plash of rain 
drops once more and to see the dripping leaves. The air was 
filled with fragrant scents released, perhaps, by the 
penetrating moisture. I saw no birds except a Kingbird and 
two Chickadees. 

During the afternoon the conditions were apparently 
most favorable for free singing but I heard only three 
birds — a Robin, Song Sparrow and Chippy. The last named 
sang but once, the Song Sparrow several times at intervals, 
the Robin freely for several minutes. 

After tea I walked with Mr. Hubbard along the 
Estabrook Road to beyond Dutton’s. The sky had clouded 
over again but the evening was still and cool. A Song Spar¬ 
row wear the Buttricks* was actually the only bird that 
we heard until we v/ere beyond Clark’s when a Whippoorwill 
began and repeated its call just three times, after which 
it relapsed into silence. Thus I heard in all to-day only 
four species of birds! It is evident that this date marks 
about the close of the singing season this year. 

During most of the afternoon a number of Barn 
Swallows were frying about over Mr. Keyes's field, coursing 
close over the stubble like hounds searching for a lost 
trail. It is one of the prettiest sights which the summer 
brings — these graceful, long-winged, fork-tailed birds,. 
skimming swiftly to and fro, turning and returning abruptly 

and seldom leaving the boundaries of the field. It carried 
my thoughts back to boyhood and to England. 











